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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH, pleasing ideas. But a child who is made to| “ With the inventive genius of our people, 
iil fill page after page with rows of straight marks, | = art of drawing would be ae useful. 
that look so blank and cheerless, though done |‘ They would turn it to better account than any 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. ever so well, has and can have no Satta lethar people in the world. We now perform 
Price two dollars per annum, payableinadvance. | associations with his work. The practice of far the greater part of our labour by machi- 
Suc <oriptions and Payments received by beginning with making inexpressive marks, nery. With the high wages prevalent 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, or with writing unintelligible words, bears amongst us, if such were not the case, our 
some resemblance, in its lifelessness, to that) whole community would be impoverished. 
No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UF STAIRS, of learning the alphabet. Each exhales tor-| Whatever will advance the mechanic and 
PHILADELPHIA. por and stupidity to deaden the vivacity of the ‘manufacturing arts, therefore, is especially 
qunatatnere nea tiriniitaaitrtiaie init), | Te |important here; and whatever is important 
% “ Again, I have found it an almost univer- | for men to know, as men, should be learned by 
sal opinion with teachers of the art of writing, | children in the schools. 
that children should commence with large| “ The value of this art to the teacher can 
hand rather than with fine. ‘The reason for hardly be estimated. If the first exercises in 
‘Such excellent hand-writing as [ saw in| this, [ suppose to be, that where the letters | reading were taught as they should be ; if the 
the Prussian schools, I never saw before. 1 | themselves are larger, their differences and | squares of the multiplication table were first 
can hardly express myself too strongly on this | peculiarities are proportionally larger ;—hence | to be drawn on the blackboard, and then to be 
point. In Great Britain, France, or in our|they can be more easily discriminated, and filled up by the pupils, as they should see on 
own country, [ have never seen any schools | discrimination must necessarily precede exact what reason the progressive increase of num- 
worthy to be compared with theirs in this|copying. So to speak, the child becomes | bers is founded; if geography were taught 
respect. I have before said that [ found all | acquainted with the physiognomy of the large | from the beginning, as it should be, by con- 
children provided with a slate and pencil. | letters more easily than with that of the small. | stant delineations on the blackboard; then 
They write or print letters, and begin with | Besides, the formation of the larger gives|every teacher, even of the humblest school, 
the elements of drawing, either immediately, | more freedom of motion to the hand. Now, | ought to be acquainted with the art of linear 
or very soon after they enter school. ‘This | in these respects, there is more difference be- | drawing, and be able to form all the necessary 
furnishes the greater part of the explanation |tween the objects used in drawing and the figures and diagrams, not only with correct- 
of their excellent hand-writing. A part of it, | letters of a large hand, than between the lat- | ness, but with rapidity. But in teaching navi- 
I think, should be referred to the peculiarity | ter and fine hand; and therefore the argu-| gation, surveying, trigonometry, geometry, 
of the German script, which seems te mé to| ment in favour of a large hand, applies with &c.—in describing the mechanical powers, 
be easier than our own. But after all due still more force in favour of drawing. |in optics, in astronomy, in the various branch- 
allowance is made for this advantage, a high “In the course of my tour, I passed from es of natural philosophy, and especially in 
degree of superiority over the schools of other | countries where almost every pupil in every | physiology, the teacher who has a command 
countries remains to be accounted for. ‘This! school could draw with ease, to those where of this art, will teach incomparably better, and 
superiority cannot be attributed in any degree less and less attention was paid to the subject; incomparably faster than if he were ignorant 
to a better manner of holding the pen, for I j and, at last, to schools where drawing was not of it. I never saw a teacher in a German 
never saw so great a proportion of cases in any practised at all ; and, after many trials, I came | school make use of a ruler, or any other me- 
schools where the pen was so awkwardly held. | to the conclusion, that, with no other guide chanical aid, in drawing the most nice or com- 
This excellence must be referred in a great |than a mere inspection of the copy-books of | plicated figures. I recollect no instance in 
degree to the universal practice of learning to | the pupils, I could tell whether drawing were | which he was obliged to efface a part of a line 
draw, contemporaneously with learning to | taught in the school ;—so uniformly superior | because it was too long, or to extend it be- 
write. I believe a child will learn both to| was the hand-writing in those schools where | cause it was too short. If squares or trian- 
draw and to write sooner and with more ease, | drawing was taught in connection with it. On gles were to be formed, they came out squares 
than he will learn writing alone ;-——and for this| seeing this, | was reminded of that saying | or triangles without any overlapping or defi- 
reason :—the figures or objects contemplated | of Pestalozzi,—somewhat too strong,—that | ciency. Here was not only much time gained, 
and copied in learning to draw, are larger, |‘ without drawing there can be no writing.’ _| or saved, but the pupils had constantly before 
more marked, more distinctive one from an-| ‘ But suppose it were otherwise, and that | their eyes these examples of celerity aod per- 
other, and more sharply defined with projec-| learning to draw retarded the acquisition of | fectness, as models for imitation. No one can 
tion, angle or curve, than the letters copied in| good penmanship, how richly would the learn-| doubt how much more correctly, as well as 
writing. In drawing there is more variety, |er be compensated for the sacrifice. For the | more rapidly,a child’s mind will grow in view 
in writing more sameness. Now the objects | master-architect, for the engraver, the engi-|of such models of ease and accuracy, than if 
contemplated in drawing, from their nature,|neer, the pattern-designer, the draughtsman, | only slow, awkward and clumsy movements 
attract attention more readily, impress the | moulder, machine-builder, or head mechanic | are the patterns constantly held before it. 


For “ The Friend.” 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 
(Continued from page 298.) 





mind more deeply, and of course will be more 
accurately copied than those in writing. And 
when the eye has been trained to observe, to 
distinguish, and to imitate, in the first exer- 
cise, it applies its habits with great advantage 
to the second. 

“ Another reason is, that the child is taught 
to draw things with which he is familiar, 
which have some significance, and give him 


in 


of any kind, all acknowledge that this art is 
indispensable. But there is no department of 
business, or condition in life, where the acqui- 
sition might not be of utility. Every man 
should be able to plot a field, to sketch a road 
or a river, to draw the outlines of a simple 


machine, a piece of household furniture, or a 


farming utensil, and to delineate the internal 
arrangement or construction of a house. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


« In describing the manner in which geog- 
| raphy was taught, 1 must use discrimination ; 
‘for, in some respects, it was taught imper- 
fectly, in others, preéminently well. 

“ The practice seemed to be uniform, how- 
ever, of beginning with objects perfectly fami- 
| liar to the child,—the school-house, with the 
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grounds around it; the house, with its yards| number of dots made along the margins of the | states a friendly intercourse, by a commercial 
or gardens, and the street leading from the) rivers, when the shout of Lintz, Vienna, | interchange of produce and manufactures upon 
one to the other. First of all, the children| Prague, Dresden, Berlin, &c., struck my ear. |the most liberal and equal terms, is a policy 
were initiated into the ideas of space, without | At this point in the exercise, the spot which | beneficial to ourselves and to those states,” 
which we can know no more of geography|had been occupied on the blackboard was |and that “ in this policy” they, the memorial. 
than we can of history without ideas of time. | nearly a circle, of which the starting point, or | ists, “ acquiesce, provided they are not there. 
Carl Ritter, of Berlin,—probably the greatest | place where the teacher first began, was the | by made instrumental in extending the evils 
geographer now living,—expressed a decided centre; but now a few additional strokes |of slavery and the slave trade, the abolition of 
opinion to me, that this was the true mode of around the circumference of the incipient|which this nation is pledged to promote by 
beginning. | continent, extended the mountain ranges out-/|every practicable means.” 

“« Children, too, commence this study very | wards towards the plains,—the children res-| The memorial then suggests and recom. 
early,—soon after entering school,—but no| ponding the names of the countries in which | mends a principle by which that intercourse 
notions are given them which they are not|they respectively lay. With a few more| may be cultivated with those foreign powers 
perfectly able to comprehend, reproduce, and | flourishes, the rivers flowed onwards towards|who desire it—on safe moral grounds, and 
express. their several terminations, and by another |‘ so, that in proportion as it is cultivated and 

*{ found geography taught almost wholly | Succession of dots, new cities sprang up along | extended, even with the Brazils and Cuba— 
from large maps suspended against the walls,| their banks. By this time the children were | will slavery be diminished and gradually abol- 
and by delineations on the blackboard. And greatly excited. ‘They rose in their seats, | ished, and, consequently, the slave-trade.” 


here the skill of teachers and pupils in draw- 
ing did admirable service. The teacher! 
traced thé outlines of a country on the sus- 
pended map, or drew one upon the blackboard, | 


they flung out both hands, their eyes kindled, 
and their voices became almost vociferous, as 
they cried out the names of the different pla- 


This principle is simply to admit into the 
British market, on the same terms as British 
free-labour sugar, the sugars of those planters 


ces, which under the magic of the teacher’s| who may desire it, and will agree to cultivate 


accompanying the exhibition by an oral lec-| crayon rose into view. Within ten minutes 
ture; and, at the next recitation, the pupils| from the commencement of the lesson, there 
were expected to repeat what they had seen) stood upon the blackboard a beautiful map of 
and heard. And, in regard to the natural! Germany, with its mountains, principal rivers 


divisions of the earth, or the political bounda-| and cities, the coast of the German ocean, of | 


ries of countries, a pupil was not considered as| the Baltic and the Black seas; and all so ac- 
having given any proof that he had a correct | curately proportioned, that I think only slight 
image in his mind, until he could go to the|errors would have been found, had it been 
blackboard, and reproduce it from the ends of'| subjected to the test of a scale of miles. A 
his fingers. I witnessed no lesson unaccom-| part of this time was taken up in correcting 
panied by these tests. a few mistakes of the pupils ; for the teacher’s 

“I will describe, as exactly as I am able, a mind seemed to be in his ear, as well as in 
lesson which I heard given to a class a little| his hand, and notwithstanding the astonishing 


advanced beyond the elements,—remarking | celerity of his movements, he detected erro- | 


that, though I heard many lessons given on! neous answers, and turned round to correct 
the same plan, none of them were signalized|them. The rest of the recitation consisted in 
by the rapidity and effect of the one I am about | questions and answers respecting productions, 
to describe. 5: | climate, soil, animals, &c., &c. 

“The teacher stood by the blackboard,; ‘ Thoroughly and beautifully as I saw some 
with his chalk in his hand. Afier casting | departments of geography taught in the com- 
his eye over the class to see that all were! mon schools of Prussia, traced out into their 
ready, he struck at the middle of the board.) connections with commerce, manufactures, 
With a rapidity of hand, which my eye could | and history, I found but few of this class of 
hardly follow, he made a series of those short, | schools in which universal geography could, 
divergent lines, or shadings, employed by | with any propriety, be considered as a part of 
map-engravers, to represent a chain of moun-| the course. The geography of their own 





tains. He had scarcely turned an angle, or country was minutely investigated. ‘That of | 


shot off a spur, when the scholars began to| the western hemisphere was very little under- 
cry out, Carpathian Mountains, Hungary ;| stood. But this should be said, that as far as 
Black Forest Mountains, Wurtemberg ; Gi-| they professed to teach, they taught thorough- 
ant’s Mountains, (Riesen-Gebirge ;) Silesia ; | ly and well.” 
Metallic Mountains, (Erz-Gebirge;) Pine | 
Mountains, (Tichtel-Gebirge ;) Central Moun- 
tains, (Mittel-Gebirge;) Bohemia, &c., &c. 
“To less than half a minute, the ridge of 
that grand central elevation which separates 
the waters that flow north-west into the Ger- 
man ocean, from those that flow north into| The committee of the Glasgow Emancipa- 
the Baltic, and south-east into the Black sea,|tion Society, perceiving that the various 
was presented to view. A dozen crinkling| topics connected with sugar were occupying 


(To be continued.) 


For *‘ The Friend.” 
THE SUGAR QUESTION. 
(Concluded from page 301.) 


|their plantations by free-labour—that is, by 
| wages, and not by the whip, or any other co- 


‘ercive system, notifying the British govern- 
ment of such wish, and agreeing that the fact 
of such free-cultivation shall be ascertained 
iby resident British officials, by whom the 


} 


casks or packages shall be branded, ard other 
| satisfactory evidence of the correctness of the 
transaction afforded. The committee observe 
| that “ were five, ten, or twenty planters in a 
‘circuit of fifty, a hundred, or two hundred 
| miles, to agree to these terms, the system of 
|free-labour will soon extend—the privileged 
terms operating as a bonus, slavery will be 
quietly and almost imperceptibly abolished, 
and, consequently, the slave-trade. The same 
system may also be proposed to the cotton 
planters of America.” 

“This measure” the committee suggest, 
“ may be submitted to the respective govern- 
ments, or to the planters in each place, with- 
out any reference to their governments, or to 
|planters and governments simultaneously, as 
to your lordships may appear proper.” 

The proceedings of the London committee, 
though founded on a well considered, long 
settled, and still generally approved policy, 
gave umbrage to a few individuals ranking as 
abolitionists, but with whom the theory of an 
unrestricted free-trade had the paramount in- 
fluence. Three of these, represented as influ- 
ential persons, were thus led to publish an ad- 
dress, “* To the friends of the negro, and to all 
who were instrumental in procuring the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the British colonies.” This 
address was condemnatory of the course of the 
committee, and approbatory of the indiscrimi- 
nating relaxation of the duties. It takes the 
ground, that to continue the duties as a means 
for effecting the object of abolition, is “ in- 





| 








strokes represented the head-waters of the 
great rivers which flow in different directions 
from that mountainous range ; which the chil- 
dren almost as eager and excited as though 
they had actually seen the torrents dashing | 
down the mountain sides, cried out, Danube, | 
Elbe, Vistula, Oder, &c. Tie next moment | 
I heard a succession of small strokes or taps, | 
so rapid as to be almost indistinguishable, and 





hardly had my eye time to discern a large|tish people, that to cultivate with foreign 


much attention of the legislature and govern- | volving an infringement of the sacred rights 
ment and of parties interested, thought it an | of justice,” accomplished by “ the use of phy- 
appropriate occasion to present a memorial | sical force ;” is to doom millions to involuntary 
“to the Earl of Aberdeen, her Majesty’s Se- | abstinence and suffering, because a few, and 
cretary of State for the Foreign Department, | an almost imperceptible fraction of the peo- 
and to the other members of her Majesty’s| ple, have honest objections against the use of 
government.” The memorial, dated 25th of|slave-grown sugar ;” thus subjecting “ one 
March, 1844, asserts, that “it is held, by a| man’s clearest natural right to the arbitrary 
very large and influential portion of the Bri-| decision of another man’s conscience ;” is to 
admit the doctrine, “ fatal to the interests of 
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freedom,” that “ the labour of slaves is cheap-| vidence, to dispose the hearts of other men, | but the evidence of my own senses could have 


er than that of freemen,” and thus toacknow-|so as not any where to augment human|made me believe that any men of ordinary 


ledge * the failure of the great experiment of | misery.” 


abulition!” ‘These propositions assume that 
justice may confer a title to that which was 

rocured in violation of its precepts—that 
millions were not to be controlled by the car- 
rying out of a moral principle, however clear 
—that to make the preference of free-labour 
obligatory, it was necessary to show that it 
was cheaper than slave-labour, not merely 
under equal circumstances, where it unques- 


cal force, nor do I consider that our duties are 


Ricnarp Peex.—“I can see a wide dif: | 
ference between fiscal regulations and physi- 


collected at the point of the bayonet. 
“TI care not whether the planters in the 
east or west would be injured or benefited 


reflection could have set their names to. 
What shall we say of the practical wisdom of 
men who have actually penned and signed the 
following strange proposal? ‘ Permit impor- 
tation freely, and then, where conscience for- 
bids the use of slave-produce, indulge only in 
the consumption of that which is grown by 


by admitting slave-grown produce, The only | free-labour /” 


question for every anti-slavery man is, Would 
it increase or decrease slavery and the slave- 


tionably is, but when, also, the compression of | trade? It is a secondary consideration, whether 
human life into a few years of existence be-| sugar would be 1d. per pound cheaper, or not. 
comes a power on the side of slavery cheap-|I have a much better opinion of the ‘ mil- 
ening its productions, which free-labour would | lions’ than to suppose they would wish to 
not, could”not, and, if it could, should not|incréase and perpetuate slavery, even if they 
exert. could yet sugar 2d. per pound cheaper. 

The numerous letters which “ The British} “I am an advocate for free-trade, but I do 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter” exhibits,|not mean that every thief in this country) 
in just condemnation of the object of the above | should be at liberty to sell the produce of his | 
address, indicate a healthy moral pulsation in | unlawful occupation in the best market. My 
the anti-slavery community. We limit our-| notions of free-trade extend only to property 
selves to extracts from a few of them, prefix- | lawfully obtained.” 
iog the names of the writers. Lorp Brovenam.—* My opinion upon this | 

Daniet O’Connett.—“ I entirely agree | important subject, which you think it desira- 
with you on the Sugar Question, not as view-| ble I should state, has been more than once | 
ing it as a. subject of political economy, but | given by me from my place in Parliament. I 
under the circumstances of the case taken! believe no one ever was adventurous enough | 
altogether. When the British nation gave|in the House of Lords, to undertake the de-| 








£20,000,000 to the persons called owners of fence of the Brazil or Cuba slave-trade, or, | 
slaves, they did so for the sake of humanity,| which is the same thing, the plan of 1840, for | 
but in direct violation of all rules of political | admitting Brazil or Cuba sugars, after the | 
economy ; and it would be, in my mind, the) plain facts had been brought before that house. | 
most absurd of all absurd things, to give|The argument lies in a small compass. Had | 
£20,000,000 sterling to get ridin our colo-| the question been of increasing the export 


nies of all the cruelties necessarily incident to| from Cuba and Brazil of any produce which | 


** As to any commercial policy which this 
country may adopt, exerting much influence 
upon the legislatures of the slave-settlements, 
or their planters, my hopes are, I confess, not 
sanguine ; because [ well know the spirit of 
gambling speculation which pervades those 
nations, always agitating the mass, and mixing 
itself with the great body of the people. But, 
if any course of conduct can have any such 
influence, it is assuredly that which all reflect- 
ing abolitionists recommend—the shutting our 
markets against slave-grown sugar, and open- 
ing them to the produce of free-labour. The 
plan of the extraordinary, though well-meant 
letter, of which you have sent me a copy, is 
one from which surely no reflecting person 
ever can hope for the smallest practical effect, 
namely, the * powerful operation of English 
anti-slavery opinion upon Brazilian slavery 


| opinion.’ The proposition is to offer them gold 


to continue the slave-trade, and preach them 
a sermon to give it up. One can hardly 
doubt which of these exhortations will prove 


\the most efficacious. 


“[ hope and trust that the warmth with 
which I expressed myself on this important 
subject, may not expose me to any suspicion of 


slavery, and then immediately after to open| could only be increased in amount by natural | having been wanting in due respect to three 
our markets to slave-grown sugar in other| and innocent means, as the growth of Baltic | estimable persons, of whose pernicious opinions 


countries, and thus to hold out a bonus to those} wheat is increased by our increased demand 
countries to continue and increase all the hor-| for it, no one could for a moment have doubted 
rors of negro slavery. It is, to my mind, aj that the people had a right to benefit by this 
one-sided, left-handed humanity, to free the| free importation. But it is a matter of abso- 


negro in our own colonies, and then to aug-| lute certainty that no additional hundred hogs- | 


ment his sufferings in other countries. It is| heads of sugar can be obtained from Cuba or 
said, “* Will you be so cruel to the people of| Brazil, without an additional hundred negroes 
England as to refuse them cheap sugar? I} being brought over from Africa. Conse- 
say, yes, I will; if the cheapness of that sugar | quently, every hogshead imported by us from 
is to be secured by the shedding of the blood) thence into the United Kingdom means an 
of the negro. [ would not consent to give the | addition to the African slave-trade ; and con- 
people of England, or of Ireland either, cheap | sequently the plan of 1840 was neither more 
sugar at the expense of robbing or stealing. I | nor less than a project for increasing the slave- 
will not consent to give it to them by the mur- | trade, as certainly, and almost as directly, as 
der of the negro. If the throat of the negro|if we had given a premium for every negro 
was to be cut at once in the process of aug-| kidnapped or forced on board the slavers, and 
menting the produce of sugar-canes, every |carried from Africa, through the unutterable 
body would call that murder. And it is no| horrors of the middle passage, to American 
less murder to cut his back with the lash, and| bondage. How could any one ever dream of 
work him to a premature death, which are the | support from us to such a horrid scheme— 
necessary consequences of the production of} us, who for half a century had been labouring 
sugar by negro slave-labour. to extinguish that execrable traffic? Above 
“Tt is no answer to say, ‘that we use/all, how could any one expect that I, whose 
slave-grown tobacco, and slave-grown cotton.’ | good-fortune it had been to pass for the first 
My reply is—that I would prevent both if I|}time an act making slave-trading a felony, 
possibly could ; and it is no reason at all, that, | should join in encouraging the Spaniards and 
because I cannot prevent two existing crimes, | Portuguese to commit the acts proclaimed by 
therefore I should consent to the commission | my bill of 1811 a crime, and in encouraging 
of a third crime. Every law, human and/|our countrymen to be accessaries after the 
divine, prohibits such conduct. I will prevent | fact to the same heavy offence ? 
as much criminality as | can, and endeavour,| “I confess that I have read the letter in 
as much as possible, to lessen that which I| favour of this hateful project with astonish- 
cannot prevent; leaving it in the hands of Pro-| ment. There are things in it which nothing 





I have spoken. At this moment, their sup- 
| port of a party measure, su fraught with mis- 
ichief to a cause for which I have laboured 
for near half a century, seems to me most dan- 
gerous to that cause. It may revive attempts 
j of mere party men, which had appeared to 
expire under the almost universal scorn of 
abolitionists—attempts under the plausible 
name of free-trade and cheap sugar, not 
merely to perpetuate negro slavery, which 
would have been bad enough, but to revive the 
| detestable slave-trade, and extend its ravages 
over new regions. Assuredly there are no 
peaceable measures which I would not cheer- 
fully support, to prevent so grievous a crime 
from falling upon our times as the voluntary 
encouragement of the slave-trade, and the 
voluntary extension of slavery by the apostles 
of freedom.” 

Caartes Srvart.—“ In your one hundred 
and thirteenth number of April 3d, I find an 
article headed Sugar Question, and under that 
article a long letter, signed Thomas Spencer, 
W. T. Blair, and G. W. Anstie. The follow- 
ing sentiments on this subject burn in my 
heart, and I should not feel at rest without 
offering them for publication. 

** What is the question? Simply this; ought 
we to urge our government to give the same 
countenance to slavery as to freedom? For 
slave-sugar is the bank and mint, and nerve 
and heart, of slavery, in the case in question. 
Without it slavery would wither, as the upas 
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withers when its congenial nourishment isthe committee with a deep sense of the im- 
withdrawn. And what is slavery in this case?! portance and urgency of the step they have 
It is the most atrocious system of legalized | taken ; and to make them desirous that their 
and complicated villainy which deforms and | example should be followed by the friends of 
outrages the human famiiy ; and we are called | the anti-slavery cause throughout the country. 
upon to urge our government to give the same |I have, therefore, to request in their name that 
countenance to this most atrocious outrage | you will lay this communication before such 
upon God and man, as to the honest efforts of | friends of the cause as may be in your neigh- 
virtuous and lawful industry! bourhood, and consult with them on the sub- 
“Or the question may be stated in another|ject. It is much to be desired that the advo- 
form: Ought we to prefer the convenience,|cates of the abolition of slavery and the 
taste, and appetite of the freeman, to the liber- | slave-trade should exert an efficient influence 
ties and rights, natural and fundamental of the | in support of the great principle which is thus | 
slave’? Or, in order to supply the freeman | submitted to the Pogislatare ; and in order to 
somewhat more abundantly with sugar, ought | this, it is necessary that they should make 
we to hire the slave-holder to drive his slave to| their voice heard in it, in as large numbers as 
death? Or, ought we to provide a somewhat | may be found readily practicable. A copy of 
more profitable employment for the freeman, | the petition adopted by the committee is added 
who is too ignorant or too corrapt to care for | below, and to such extent as may be accept- 
the Divine precept to remember them that ‘able, it may serve as a general guide. It will 
are in bonds as bound with them, at the ex-| be further useful, if, in addition to petitions to 
pense of the blood and ruin of the guiltless | the Legislature, individual members of Par- 


slave ? 

“My heart sinks within me when I find | 
such views can be urged by such minds ; and 
had I not [the] Bible, for my own solemn and 
pare judgment of what God’s own truth 
is, F should be maddened into the conclusion, 
that no such thing as truth or falsehood, as 
right or wrong, as benevolence or malignity 
exist; but that all these things, yea, that all 
things, are mere matters of opinion; so| 
that whatever a man takes into his head to| 
be right, is right for him; and the support of | 
slavery which always and fundamentally in- 
volves the support of fraud, felony, and mur- | 
der, in such cases becomes as virtuous and 
as praiseworthy, as the advocacy of holy law 
and liberty,” 

The last. movement we are advised of, in 
regard to this important subject, is the prepa- 
ration by the London committee of a circular 
and petition which we give below. Will the 
reader of these notes, join with the humble 
compiler in a petition to a yet higher authori- 
ty—even to Him who can turn the hearts of 


the people,“ as the rivers of water—whither- | 


soever he will,” that He may bless these be- 
nevolent efforts in behalf of a greatly robbed 
and oppressed race of men, whuse sufferings 


liament be respectfully memorialised to sup- 
port them. 


I am, yours respectfully, 
Joun Scosre, Sec’ry. 
PETITION 
To the Honourable the Commons of the Uni- 


the slaves, and supply a fearful stimulus to 
the slave-trade. : 
And your petitioners, &c. 
Signed on behalf, and by order of the com- 
mittee, 


Tuomas CLARKSON. 


a= 
For ** The Friend.” 
MINISTRY OF THE SPIRIT. 


Tradition informs us that at one of the 
great meetings in London, George White- 
head, William Penn, and many other eminent 
ministers being present, George Fox appre- 
hending that some young preachers were 
withholding more than was meet, either from 
fear, or respect towards their more experien- 
ced brethren and fathers in the Truth, rose 
and called out, Preach lauds, preach, for if 
Christ does not preach, anti-christ will. He 
was very tender of those who were rightly 
engaged in this solemn work, while he was 
equally concerned, that what they did minis- 
ter, should come from the only spring and 
source of true Gospel ministry. So far was 
George Fox from discouraging his brethren 
or sisters who were set apart for the Lord’s 
work, that he was often engaged to strengthen 
their hands, and exhort them to diligence, in 


ted Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland ithe exercise of the gifts which Christ had 
fo} > 


in Parliament assembled. 


The humble Petition of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society 
showeth,— .- 

That the African slave-trade is an evil of 
incalculable magnitude, to the extinction of 
which the strenuous endeavours of the British 
nation and government have been for many 
years directed. 

That your petitioners have reason to be- 
lieve, that, notwithstanding the costly efforts 
made by the government and people of Great 
Britain for the extinction of this nefarious 
‘and cruel traffic, it continues to exist to an 
undiminished extent, and with aggravated suf- 
ferings. 

That in the judgment of your petitioners, it 
jwould be practicable for Great Britain, by 
| fiscal regulations, to annex such advantages 


| 








we should feel to be our sufferings—whose 
wrongs, our wrongs ! 


CIRCULAR. 


27, New Broad street, London, April 12, 1844. 


The committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society have deemed it their 
duty to present a petition to both Houses of 
Parliament, for the admission of produce of 
all kinds, raised by free-labour in foreign 
countries into the British market, on the same 
terms as the produce of the British posses- 
sions, and against the adoption of any fiscal 
regulatiou by which facilities would be granted 
to the introduction of any articles produced by 
the labour of slaves. 


The pending treaty between this country 
and the empire of Brazil, the late discussion 
in the House of Commons, and the probability 
that the policy of the government may speedily 


to the use of free-labour, as to create a very 
powerful inducement to substitute it for the 
labour of slaves, and to secure, within a short 
period, the voluntary extinction of the state of 
slavery, and the consequent abandonment of 
| the slave-trade, even by the nations who now 
most tenaciously uphold them. 


Your petitioners, therefore, pray your 
honourable house to adopt fiscal regulations in 
favour of the produce of free-labour; and more 
especially to pass a law which shall admit the 
produce of free-labour of all kinds in foreign 
countries into the British market, on the same 
terms as the produce of British possessions 
and plantations. 

Your petitioners also pray that your 
honourable house will not adopt any fiscal 
regulations affording facilities for introdu- 
cing into the British market the produce of 
slave-labour; inasmuch as such a course 


bestowed upon them. 

In an epistle which he gave forth to stir up 
Friends to be bold and valiant for the Truth, 
and encourage them in their sufferings for it, 
he says, “* Friends quench not the Spirit, nor 
despise prophesyings where it moves; neither 
hinder babes and sucklings from crying Ho- 
sanna ; for out of their mouths will God ordain 
strength. ‘There were some in Christ’s day 
who were against such, whom he reproved. 
And there were some in Moses’s day who 
would have stopped the prophets in the camp, 
whom Moses reproved, and said, by way of 
encouragement to them, ‘ would God that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets.’ So say I 
now to you. Therefore, ye that stop it in 
yourselves, do not quench it in others, neither 
in babe nor suckling. For the Lord hears 
the cries of the needy, and the sighs and 
groans of the poor. Let not the sons and 
daughters, nor the handmaids be stopped in 
their prophesyings, nor the young men in 
their visions, but let the Lord be glorified in 
and through all, who is over all, God blessed 
forever.” ‘Friends be careful how you set 
your feet among the tender plants that are 
springing up out of God’s earth, lest you tread 
upon them, hurt them, bruise them, or crush 
them in God’s vineyard.” 

A gift in the ministry is a trust committed 
by the Lord to him who receives it, and to 
the church to watch over and cherish. It is 
not to be quenched or despised by either, No 
one has the right to withhold what the Lord 
gives for the people, nor should any one place 
an obstacle in the way of the occupancy of 
the gift as the Lord puts forth his servants. 
The same unction to prepare the preacher to 
exercise his gift, is indispensable to qualify the 
church and the officers in it, to judge of the 
ministry, and to apply counsel or reproof. 


undergo some modification, combine to impress | would incalculably aggravate the miseries of! Fault-finding is very easily done, but always 
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does mischief in unfeeling and unskilful spirit of enmity and death to the spirit of love lier and greater maturity then weal be gabon. 


hands. 


It is possible for a person to mistake his|try, that men might not ran away with his 
office in attempting to exercise the functions | words, and miss of the thing. This also was 
of a preacher; but to decide correctly |the way whereby he discovered true and false 
whether this be the case, when the doctrine | ministers: ‘ 1 will come and know, saith he, | ure. 
is sound, the gift of discernment is as essen-|not the speech of them which are pufied up| 
tial, as a gift for the ministry; and they who| but the power ; for the kingdom of God is not | 
undertake to decide, may mistake their gift|in word, but in power.’ 
and calling, as well as the other, unless|catch their words and preach them, but they 


aod life. This he was careful of in his minis-| wise secured. It is also a preveotive against 


|the ravages of insects, protecting the young 
vegetable till it reaches a sufficient growth to 
| resist their injurious effects in a great meas- 
For turnip-seed, soaking in tanner’s oil 
Is an excellent preventative against the attack 
of the fly, besides yielding nutriment to the 
Many men might) plant, by which it more speedily gets beyond 
its fatal influence.— American Agricultural- 


they wait at Wisdom’s gate for right direc-|could not minister in the power. ‘ God bath | ist, 


tion. 


of Truth. 
been a spirit of judgment dispensed to the 
church of Christ; and surely no gift is more 
needful, however rare in these days, than 
sound discrimination, and the wisdom and 
firmness to guard the church from those per- 
formances which originate in the desire to 
be doing, where the leadings of the Shepherd 
are not clearly seen and felt, Words without 
life are not only profitless, but directly inter- 
fere with the worship of Almighty God, di- 
verting the mind from this great duty, and 
inducing a preference for sound, instead of 
reverential solemn silence in the Divine pre- 
sence. 

There are two difficulties attending the 
church on this subject ; the danger of encour- 
aging a spurious ministry, and suppressing 
that which the Head of the church ordains. 
Either must be directly prejudicial in its effect 
upon the parties, and extensively so on the 
body at large ; and where both exist, decay as 
to the vitality of religion must spread rapidly, 
and division and scattering of the flock fol- 
low. 

The subjoined deep and scriptural views 
will show the kind of ministry which these 
enlightened men were entrusted with, and 
which they expected from those to whom they 
were holding out encouragement to be faith- 
ful :— 

“It is not preaching things that are true 
which makes a true minister, but the receiv- 
ing his ministry from the Lord. The gospel 
is the Lord’s which is to be preached in his 
power, and the ministers are to be endued 
with his power, and sent by him, The apos- 
tles, though they had received instructions 
concerning the kingdom from Christ’s lips, 
and had received a commission from him to 
teach all nations ; yet this was not sufficient to 
make them able ministers of the new testa- 
ment; but before they went abroad to preach, 
they were to wait for the power, and when 
they had received it, they were to minister in 
it, that men might be converted to and by the 
power—that the faith of people might not 
stand in the wisdom of their words, (which 
Paul might have abounded in as well as others,) 
but in the power of God. This made Paul 
minister in fear and trembling, lest the wrong 
part in him should minister; lest the earthly 


But it is not to be supposed that this} made us able ministers of the new testament, 
gift will be granted to persons who live in|not of the letter, but of the Spirit.’ The 
the violation of the doctrines and testimonies | ministry of the new testament is a ministry 





American Apples.—The northern and eas- 


There has nevertheless always | of the Spirit, and it cannot be without the Spi-| tern papers are frequently urging farmers to 


rit. It is reaching to men’s consciences ‘ in| plant orchards, and among other inducements 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power,’|are holding out the demand for apples, and 
which being felt in the heart, and turned to,| consequent exportation to Europe. The ap- 
this converts them to God, ples from the United States are far superior 
“The ministry of the gospel does not con- | to those of England, and are retailed in Lon- 
sist in a bare opening of the letter, or raising | don at 6d. a-piece. ‘They are considered by 
of doctrines from the letter, which the wis-|the medical faculty as very healthy, and are 
dom of man may easily perform, but in bring-| recommended by them to convalescents. Dr. 
ing men to the feeling of the Spirit. The} Dick, of Edinburgh, in his late popular and 
gospel is the substance of what was shadowed | valuable treatise, entitled “ Derangemeants pri- 
out in the law, and he that ministers it, mustjmary and reflex of the organs of Digestion,” 
| minister substance. He must have the heaven-fa work which ought to be in the hands of 
ly treasure (that is the substance) in his | every dyspeptic, says, in page 211, where he 
earthly vessel, and he must give out of this|is strongly recommending herbaceous ali- 
treasure into the vessel which God prepares; | ment, “ A ripe American apple, well masti- 
and that he may do this, he must minister in| cated, has been employed by me as an auxili- 
the Spirit and in the power. His word’s must | ary, and occasionally as a principal, in the 
not be such as man’s wisdom would teach, or|treatment of the irritative and hyperemic 
man’s comprehension would gather; but such| forms of gastric derangement.” “ A ripe 
| words as God’s wisdom prepares for him, and| American apple, or two or three dozen of 
puts into his mouth. | grapes, or two or three oranges, or part of a 
‘He that will be a true minister must re-| pomegranate, taken at these times, act as 
ceive his gift, his ministry, and the exercise | valuable reducents of the chaleurs, dovleur, 
of both from the Lord ; and must be sure in| rougeur, temeur of the gastric mucous mem- 
his ministering to keep in the power, or he| brane.” These four conditions are, as Brous- 
he will never win others to it. In keeping | sais justly remarks, the essential ones of all 
here, while he is ministering and standing in | inflanmation.— American Farmer. 
| the cross to his own wisdom, giving forth the 
truths which the Lord chooses to have him — 
speak, and in the words which God chooseth,| I Can’t.—A tutor was wont to say, that 
in thus ministering he shall save his own soul, | the willing-minded might omit the last let- 
and those that hear him, even all who in) ter. 
meekness and fear receive the ingrafted | 
word, which is able to save the soul. | Diep, on the 31st of last month, in the 62d year of 
* Alas, alas, many have received words of | her age, at her residence near Rahway, N. J., Exiza- 
truth and apprehensions of knowledge whereby | sern R., wife of Joseph D. Shotwell, after a protracted 
| they hope to be saved, but how few are ac- and suffering illness, which she bore with patience and 
quainted with that knowledge which stands in| Saree resignation. She wes an esteemed overseer 
| the wens ‘eel -atiieh. einem ainaeet,.abale of Rahway particular, and Rahway and 
power, 


. . | Plainfield Monthly Meetings ; the duties of which sta- 
| keeps alive unto God. O, how many souls | tions she endeavoured faithtally to discharge ; manifest- 


are to be answered for by them, who take| ing a lively concern for the cause of Truth, and the 
upon them to be pastors from God, who have | maintenance of our Christian doctrines and discipline. 


: : ee | Her removal is truly a loss, not only to her family cir. 
fed the flock with words, with discourses | cle, of which she was a beloved and affectionate mem- 
which they have made, and have ruled over | per, but to the religious Society to which she belonged ; 


them with force and cruelty, but have wanted | —for it is not too much to say, that she stood as an 
the love, the tenderness, the light and power of | upright pillar in the church. Her pleasant words of 
the true Shepherd! Oh, what will these do| encouragement to the dreoping mind, are well remem- 


: : ’ + | bered by the writer of this, as also the tender humility 
when God requires his sheep at their hands ! of her spirit, manifested while sitting in her room, not 


many days before her decease, as she spoke of the many 
mercies and favours that we received from the hand of 


Steeping Seeds before Sowing —It is fre- | Heavenly Futher ; and said, * How sweet it wus to 















: , c afi »m winei : 
understanding part eueaia fs holding forth the quently of great benefit to use 8 steep for | feel grateful for them!” thus evincing that such was 


her own happy experience. Jn view of her exemplary 


truths of God out of the life, out of the power, | certain seeds before planting. A solution of| jife, it may be said, that she being dead, yet speak. 


and so he should convert men to the wisdom of | saltpetre is one of the most valuable for this 
the words he spake, and not the power. He} pur 
was sent to turn men from darkness to light, | salt, a quick and rapid growth is given to the | 
and from the power of satan to God; from the young plant, which brings it to a much ear- 





eth.” The minds of many who knew her, are consoled 


" By saturating the seed with this in the belief that she was long a faithful follower of our 


Holy Redeemer, who was her comfort in lile, her sup- 
port in sickness and death; and, it is believed, her spirit 
now rests in the mausions prepared for the rightcous. 
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For“ ThePriend.” | would disown her as a child.” Continuing 
Relics of the Past.—No. 21. stedfast in her religious profession, he forbade 
ce tad _ | her longer continuance with him ; upon which 
Meat the ofpring of heartfelt conviction ‘ot duty. Mere | SHE took a house, and being then at liberty, 
Outside imitations of the best actions of the best wen, will attended meetings diligently. 
never advauce the imitator oue step nearer heaven. | A meeting-house being built, the number of 
Friends greatly increased. Thomas Chalkley 
In the year 1785, a female bearing the and others visited them, in the love of the 
above name, arrived at Philadelphia from | gospel, greatly to their comfort and edifica- 
St. Croix, and appeared as a minister in the | 0" In the course of some years, her father 
meetings of our Society in this city. As there | having had a severe fit of sickness, c= which 
was no Monthly Meeting of Friends in the | She attended him,) she was afterwards per- 
Island from which she came, to set her at| mitted to visit him sometimes. There she be- 
liberty to pay a religious visit, or to furnish | Come oe eres aaa ‘seo Latham, who was 
her with a regular certificate of membership, | encouraged: by her father'to make a propessl 
it was deemed advisable that a few solid|°f Marriage to her, which she rejected ; but 
Friends shoold visit her, and make some | her father pressing her compliance, and de- 
inquiries respecting her former life and pre- | claring it to bothe-caly condition of bie recen- 
sent prospects. They had several satisfactory ciliation with her, she was on that account 
interviews with her, and she drew up for them | induced to consent to the proposal. After 
an account of her life. From this memoir, | ™®™"@8® her husband would not permit her 
and the verbal information she furnished them |‘® 8° “mongst Friends, which was a great 


: : _| trial. ‘'wo women Friends being appointed to 
a en ae ees HH visit her on account of this breach of good | 


order, she acquainted them with her situation, | 
She was born at Anguilla in the year\and requested she might not be disowned ;| 
1721, and brought up in the profession of the |assuring them also that her love to Friends | 
Church of England. At the age of about) remained, and hoped the Lord would forgive 
fourteen years, she removed with her father| her, and make way for her return to the true 
to Tortola, and, at about fifteen, was married fold in his own time. | 
to Giles Powell, with whom she lived about Her father dying, she removed with her| 
three years, when he died, leaving two chil-| husband, John Latham, to dwell at St. Croix ;| 
dren; the eldest of which was suddenly taken la few years after, he also deceased, leaving 
off in a fit, when about two years old. The| her one son. 
loss of her husband and child made a deep| She was after this married to Thomas Lil- 


DORCAS LILLIE, 





vice, in the time called Lent, being the last she 
attended. Going early, she had an opportu- 
nity uf sitting a considerable time before the 
service began, in which she was favoured with 
a sense of her happy estate, when she was first 
convinced of the Lord’s love and grace tow- 
ards her in Tortola, and how she was then 
strengthened to forsake the world and its ways, 
to sit in pure silence, and wait for his imme- 
diate teaching. When the minister came in 
and began the service, those tendering im- 
pressions seemed to passaway. At her return 
home, she had a sense given her, that she 
must forsake that worship, and all the ways 
of the world, and that then the Lord would be 
with her, and strengthen her as he did at the 
first. She then stayed constantly at home, 
not suffering herself to be led abroad, lest she 
should be drawn from that inward watchful- 
ness. 

Apprehending she might not see her hus- 
band again, from the time of her son’s de- 
cease she kept a narrative of her inward 
experiences, in order that he might be usefully 
instructed in the perusal of it. Letters were 
sent, acquainting him of the death of her son, 
and of her having forsaken the church, and 
embraced her former principles, and that his 
presence was much wanted in his family ; this 
gave him great uneasiness and induced him 
to return as quickly as he could ; when, to his 
satisfaction, he found things better than he 
expected from those letters. On perusing the 
narrative she had kept, he was so affected 


| with itasto shed many tears ; and being satis- 


afflictive impression on her mind, and led her | lie, who sent her son to England for his edu-| fied with her sincerity, never but once asked 
into frequent retirement, (living then with her| cation, where he remained until he attained) her to go with him to church. Being now as 


father,) in which she earnestly begged the | the age of about twenty-one years, when his 
Divine aid in support of her affliction. | father Lillie went also to England, with inten- 
At this time much was said concerning | tion to bring him home, if he should incline 


Friends, and the probability of many being | to return and settle inthe West Indies. Her} 


gathered to the profession in the Island, the | son, then in a deep decay, of which she had 





one alone in her religious exercises, she was 
much affected with the reflection, but a hope 
being raised that she should see better times, 
it was a great refreshment and comfort. Her 
husband conversing often with her on reli- 


Governor (John Pickering) encouraging them, | not been apprized, had left England, about the | gious matters, became, after some time, con- 
whose wife and her sister Dorothea were be-| time of his father’s sailing from St. Croix,| vinced of Friends’ principles, and openly pro- 
coine preachers among them; they were also|and about three weeks after his arrival de-| fessed them; soon after which, procuring 
the near relations of Dorcas. For sometime | ceased. liberty from the Danish government, with the 
during her troubles, and after their change,| The loss of this son deeply affected her ; and} assistance of a few of the same profession 
she was without seeing them; when Dorothea | the present proved, as she observes, “ in many | from this continent who resided in the Island, 
paying her a visit, and tarrying a night, they | respects a proper season for a revisitation of| he erected a meeting-house, where they held 
had much conversation on religious matters,|the heavenly Father’s love,” in which she| meetings, which were attended by those per- 
in which they became nearly united in spirit. | was led to review the actions of her life, and) sons, and some sober people of the Island, 
After this, she went often amongst them, and|the comfort she enjoyed when united with! some of whom became also convinced of the 
attending a meeting held at Governor Picker-| Friends ; and being thus humbled, was favour- | principles of Friends. 

ing’s, wherein Dorothea bore a public testi- | ed with a good degree of resignation. At this} Having a desire to visit Tortola, she was 
mony, she was deeply atlected therewith,| time she was drawn much into silence, and a| accompanied thither by two of her friends, 
being convinced it was the everlasting gospel | desire of being alone in her chamber, where,| when she applied to the Friends there (of 
and power of God to her salvation. She then | as she expresses it, “* She could hearken to the | whom but few were remaining, and no Mooth- 
took every opportunity of attending their little | still small voice of Christ, and attend con-| ly Meeting there held) to be informed if she 
meetings, and some times met at Thomas) stantly to the teachings and pointings of his| had ever been disowned, letting them know 


Humphreys’s house, when not more than three 
were present. Her father taking notice of 
her attending meetings, and inclination to join 
in religious profession with Friends, forbade 
her going so frequently amongst them; say- 
ing, ** They would delude her, and draw her 
from the right faith to nonsense and folly ;” 
to which she answered, “It was quite the 
contrary; and that she saw more sincerity and 


gracious Spirit in her heart, showing her er-| 


rors, and from whence she was fallen, by 
hearkening to the old serpent, the fallen 
worldly spirit, which often daringly pre- 


she was willing to condemn her misconduct in 
| marrying contrary to the wholesome discip- 
line of the Society ; they told her she had not 
been disowned, and appeared to be wll satis- 





sumes to contradict the Lord of life, and 
draws the innocent unwary soul to disobey 
the commandments of God, and act contrary 
to the advice of their best friends.” 


fied with the acknowledgment she had pro- 

posed. She then returned to St. Croix. 
Thomas Barling and his wife, from New 

York, who had resided some years on the 


Her friends, with intention to raise ber spi-| Island, returning to their former place of 





true religion amongst them, than she had | rits, and dispel the gloom which they thought | abode, gave some account of this little meet- 
ever discovered among others ;” on which he| covered her mind, would sometimes take her} ing to our friend Joseph Delaplaine, which 
observed, that he “saw too plainly she was| out with them; and once persuaded her to go| being also communicated to our friend An- 
lost ; and if she did not forsake that way, he|to the English church, on a week-day’s ser-| thony Benezet, they wrote encouragingly to 
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them, and the latter continued to correspond 
with Dorcas until his decease, 

The Island of St. Croix being visited with 
a severe hurricane, her husbaud suffered so 
heavily by it, that from affluence and ease, he 
was much reduced and straitened in his cir- 
cumstances, which he bore with much Chris- 
tian patience and resignation. In the year 
1776 he deceased, being, as she relates, a 
man of a tender spirit, fond of the writings of 
Friends, and often much affected with the 
accounts of their sufferings. About two years 
after his death, his estate was sold to pay his 
debts, when she was obliged to remove from | 
her usual habitation, and labour for her sup- 
port, invwhich she was assisted by some ser- 
vants belonging to her late husband’s estate. 
In addition to these resources, having some| 


liberation and action of Congress. 





Your memorialists have long been reli-|pitiously the paternal care that may be ex- 
giously engaged for the welfare of this inter-| tended to this much injured and suffering 
esting and suffering people ; and they think it class of our fellow-men, and will bless those 
right to inform you that during the past year | measures that may be adopted, and faithfully 
they have received through two of their | executed for their benefit. 
friends who have visited many of the tribes; Signed by direction, and on behalf of a 
situated west of the Mississippi, a statement | meeting of the representatives of the Yearly 
of facts which they have caused te be pub-| Meeting of New England, aforesaid, held 
lished, copies of which are herewith presented at Providence, Rhode Island, the fifth of 
to you, and from which you will perceive that | ‘Twelfth month, 1843, 
there are several subjects of painful interest,| (Signed) Samvet Borp Topsy, Clerk. 
that, we apprehend, demand the serious de- Signed by direction, and on behalf of a 

First. It is evident that ardent spirits are | mastinn “s Non tak abies ee 


illegally and extensively introduced among|/N.y York the fourth of Twelfth pum 
them, and are producing the most demoral-| ).49° ’ ; 


izing and destructive effects. Sioned 
Second. That the annuities paid to them by| (5!ge¢) 





Henry Hrnspate, Clerk. 


estate of her own in the English Islands, she government, under the present arrangement, 
was thereby enabled to purchase a house in are productive of very little benefit from the 
St. Croix, and to obtain a comfortable support, impositions practised by unprincipled and ava- 
in which she was careful to make the situa- rictous white men, who soon obtain possession 
tion of her servants easy. ‘of most or all the money thus paid them, 

The meeting-house first built being much without rendering a just equivalent therefor. 


injured, application was made for liberty to| 


Third. ‘That agriculture and the arts gene- 


The Horse.—Some years ago the citizens 
of a neighbouring town (Centreville) were 
often amused by the conduct of a horse, when, 

with others, he was turned into the barn-yard 
|to be watered. One day, approaching the 


build one in the town of Christian-stadt, which! rally, are at present but little attended to, von Dum and finding it empty, he seized the 


was allowed. Of those who professed with that the Indians greatly need proper direction 
Friends none were now remaining on the and assistance therein from suitable persons to | 
Island but Henry Shoultz, and his wife, and, be located among them. , | 
Dorcas, who, through the assistance of Harry; Fourth. That the system of education now | 
Gandy, (a Friend, formerly of that place, who pursued, might be materially improved and | 
had removed to England,) made application to| extended, especially among the females; and | 
the Yearly Meeting in London for their aid, the introduction of native teachers, educa- | 
and obtained a sum of money for the purpose. |ted among themselves, when they can be 
This, with the sale of the remains of the old obtained, against whom fewer prejudices | 
meeting-house, and their own contributions, might exist, would tend to promote this re- 
enabled them to make some progress in the sult. : 
work; but the means of accomplishing it fail-| Fifth. We are also induced to call your 
ing them, the house remains unfinished. attention to an apprehension that exists with 
During this time she kept meetings in her) many of them, that they may again be re- 
house, to which Henry Shoultz, and his wife,| moved from the places where they are now 
with some sober persons resorted. located, producing a state of distrust, not only 
Her family being now in a condition to pro-| unfavourable to their agricultural improve- 
vide for their support, and being desirous of; ments, but evidently fruitful in many other 
seeing Friends in Philadelphia; feeling also, evil consequences. And your memorialists 
as she apprehended, a religious drawing| would respectfully suggest, that a remedy 
thereto, she was solicitous, if it was in Divine; would be found in a more positive assurance 


pump-handle, to the surprise of the witnesses, 
between his teeth, and pumped water sufficient 
for himself and the other horses. Having 
thus begun, he was allowed, when so inclined, 
to wait upon himself and companions after- 
ward. But it was observed, that he always 
drove the other horses away until he quenched 
his own thirst, after which he pumped for the 
rest.— Dr. Plummer. 


Dogs.—My father had two dogs. A bone 
being thrown out, the larger one seized it, and 
| while gnawing it the small dog sat down near 
/him, and contemplated the scene with a wist- 
| ful countenance, not daring to contend for the 
prize. He soon rose, walked around the cor- 
|ner of the house, returned, resumed his for- 
mer position; and shortly after again retired 
|around the house. Repeating this manceuvre 
the third time, without success, he seated him- 


wisdom, way might be opened for her to per-|from the government, of permanency in their | self as before, then suddenly raised his head, 


form it, which offering beyond her expecta-| present homes, and by their receiving a full 

tion, she embarked on the 12th of Sixth month! and adequate guaranty of the title to their 

last, and arrived in Philadelphia the 29th of lands, when this may not already have been 

the same, having for her companion Mary! given, and for which many of them are anx- 

Shoultz, the wife of her friend, Henry | tously looking. 

Shoultz. We take the liberty to refer you to the pub- 
Philadelphia, First month 25, 1786. ‘lished statement, before alluded to, and to the 


—— | while we are aware that many salutary laws 
MEMORIAL. have been enacted by Congress for the pre- 


To the Senate and House of Representatives S¢tvation of the rights, and the promotion of 
of the United States of America in Con- the interests of the Indians, we would respect- 
bled. fully solicit you to ascertain how far these 
gress assemble I) : ; : 
. “ ‘laws and treaty stipulations have been carried 
The memorial of the representatives of the into effect; and also what further provisions 
Yearly Meetings of the Society of Friends for may be instituted to remove existing abuses, 
New England and New York, respectfully and promote the welfare of these sons of the 
showeth,— ‘forest; many of whom place their hopes of 
That the Society aforesaid, from a sincere’ redress, with a degree of filial feeling on the 
desire to promote the best interest of the president, and other constituted authorities of 
Aborigines of our country, believe it to be the government. 
their duty to call the attention of the general; Weare persuaded that He who “ hath made 
government to some of the circumstances at-| of one blood, all nations of men, for to dwell 
tendant upon their present situation. on all the face of the earth,” will regard pro- 


| practical suggestions therein contained. And | 


looked down the lane with an air of great ex- 
icitement, and starting up, ran full speed 
toward the pretended object of his attack. 
The larger dog, effectually deceived by this 
stratagem, left the bone, quickly followed, 
outstripped the other, and soon reached the 
gate, but only to find that he had nothing to 
bark at. The little dog in the mean while 
had slily hastened back, and carried off the 
bone. Under the head of “ Genius among 
| Animals,” Spurzheim relates two similar 
| instances of canine sagacity: one little dog, 
| by such an artifice, was accustomed to “ se- 
cure bis portion ;” and a pointer, by the same 
means, obtained a comfortable place near the 
fire from which he was excluded by other dogs 
in the family.— Ibid. 





Epicures expend their ingenuity in getting 
good food for their appetites, which should 
rather have been employed in getting good 
appetites for their food. 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND, 
Whose sudden removal seemed peculiarly afflictive. 


Farewell! That sound with sorrow mixed, 
Wakes on thy brow no wild despair : 
Death's fearful hand hath only fixed 
Thy spirit's placid beauty there. 
“ Weep not for me”—seems thy respond 
To Sion’s daughters, from thy grave ; 
Thou seem'st to say in accents fond, 
* Past now is Jordan’s deepest wave.” 


“ Weep not for me”—my pearly brow 
Is radiant, with chrystal light ; 

And cherub forms are round me now, 
Whose siniles of innocence delight. 


Weep for yourselves !—who wander still 
Upon life’s dark and stormy sea ; 

Bow to the-sceptre of His will, 
Whose love stupendous ransomed me. 


Thy tranquil smile hath often tried, 
to cheer the one thy love had blest; 
And for his sake, would strive to hide, 
The dark forboding in thy breast. 
Farewell! Still wilt thou imaged be, 
While Fancy’s plastic wand is known, 


To people worlds as pure and free 
As childhood once had thought our own. 


t. 
Sixth month, 1844. 
— 


THE ATMOSPHERIC RAILWAY. 


The speed of the atmospheric mode of 
travelling, as far exceeds that of the locomo- 
tive plan, as the locomotive speed exceeds that 
of the stage-coaches; this mode also reduces 
the expenses one-half, which the locomotive 
system does not, it being as expensive, or 
more so, than the coaches. To describe the 
atmospheric railway in all its detail, would 
occupy more space than we can devote to the 
subject, neither would such a description suit 
the general reader; the following particulars 
must therefore suffice :—Along the entire line, 
and between the rails, runs a pipe, which, on 
the Kingston and Dalkey line, is fifteen inches 
inside diameter. Along the entire length of 
this pipe is a slit or opening, through which a 
bar passes, connecting a piston, (which moves 
freely in the pipe) with the carriage outside. 
The opening at the top of the pipe is covered 
with a leather strap, extending the whole 
length of the pipe, and two inches broader 
than the opening. Under and over this leather 
strap are riveted iron plates, the top ones 
twelve inches long, and half an inch broader 
than the opening, the bottom ones narrower 
than the opening in the pipe, but the same 
length as those of the top. One edge of the 
leather is screwed firmly down, like a com- 
mon bucket-valve, and forms a hinge, on 
which it moves. The other edge of the valve 
falls into a groove; this groove or trough is 
filled with a composition, made of bees’-wax 
and tallow, well worked by hand, so as to make 
it pliable and tough before spreading it in the 
groove ; this composition being pressed tight 
against the edge of the leather valve which 
rests in the groove, makes the valve air-tight, 
or at least sufficiently so for all practical pur- 
poses. As the piston is moved along the pipe 
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an iron roller, fixed on the same bar to which 
the piston is attached, thus clearing an opening 
for the bar to pass as it moves along. The 
opening thus made allows the air to pass freely 
behind the piston; the disturbance which 


For the sake of that portion of our readers 
who, from their situation, have not a ready 
access to the sources of current information, 
we have transferred from a foreign journal to 
our pages of to-day, the article headed “ The 


takes place in the composition by the lifting of | Atmospheric Railway ;” which will serve to 


the valve is again smoothed down and render- 
ed air-tight, as at first, by a hot iron running 
on the top of the composition afier the valve 
is shut down. This has actually been done 
when the piston was travelling at the rate of 
seventy miles per hour, and it was smoothed 
down air-tight, after it, by the iron above 
mentioned. It is contemplated to place sta- 
tionary engines along the line, about three 
miles apart; at each engine or station there 
is an equilibrium valve fixed in the pipe, so 
that each three miles or section of pipe can 
either be exhausted or filled with air, inde- 
pendently of the other sections. The equili- 
brium valve is made to move freely, out of the 
way of the piston, by the carriage while 
passing over it, so that the train passes from 
one section of pipe to another without any 
stoppage. It is evident, that as the tractive 


give some idea of the application of a new 
principle in propelling vebicles per rail-road, 
highly spoken of in England, as likely to ex- 
ceed in velocity the motion produced by 
steam. With a view to the accommodation 
of the same class of readers, in our paper of 
last week was inserted, the account of Morse’s 
Magnetic Telegraph. The statements from 
time to time put forth respecting this most 
ingenious and indeed wonderful invegtion, we 
candidly confess, were for a long time re- 
ceived by us as extravagant, and entirely 
beyond the limits of credibility. We should 
not therefore be surprised, if some who have 
read that article in “ The Friend,” should 
suspect us of a design to palm upon their cre- 
dulity, for a reality, a mere creation of the 
fancy—a hoax. For this reason we have 
thought right to recur to it, and, in all sober- 


force is derived from the pressure of the at- | ness, to assure such doubting minds, that they 


mosphere on the piston, the amount of the force 
or pressure will depend upon two causes, i. e., 
the extent of exhaustion on one side of the 
piston, and the area of the piston itself.— 
Westminster Review. 


Judge of yourselves by the good you might 
do, and neglect; of others by the evil they 
might do, and omit. 

_ 

Coal Trade.—The quantity of coal sent 
from the Schuylkill region this season, by rail- 
road, is 137,558 tons; by canal 102,571 03. 
Total 240,129 03. The shipments from the | 
Lehigh region up to the Ist instant, amount 
to 66,484 tons.— Ledger. 

== 

The secret virtue of bathing places might 
be found in our bath-houses if it was sought 
there ; and the pollution of the body be re- 
moved, without the mind being tainted. 
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In the sketch we published last week with 
relation to the late New York Yearly Meet- 
ing, reference was made to a memorial issued 
by its Meeting for Sufferings, addressed to 
both houses of Congress, invocing the inter- 
position of government in favour of the de- 
fenceless, oppressed, and deeply injured Indian 
tribes, which have been removed beyond the 
Mississippi. This interesting document we 
have inserted in the present number. The 
sketch referred to, likewise alluded to an 
address prepared and published by the same 
body, to the inhabitants of the United States, 


—more especially to those of the Southern! premwrep BY JOSEPH & WII 


States, on the subject of slavery. A copy of 


by the pressure of the atmosphere, that side of| this address we have in possession, aud pro- 
the valve resting on the groove is lifted up by | pose to insert entire next week. 


may rest entirely satisfied in the full truth of 
all that is therein stated. Both scientifically 
and practically, the discovery is considered 
as established, and in the latter respect, as we 
understand the case, is strictly of American 
growth. 





Diep, at his residence, Muncy, Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, on Fourth-day, the 15th of Fifth month, 
1844, after a lingering illness, which he bore with 
Christian patience, Josern Wuitacrr; an elder and 
member of Muncy Monthly and Particular Meeting, in 
the seventy-third yar of his age. He was favoured to 
retain lis mental faculties, and continued to the end 
firm in faith in the atonement, mediation and interces- 
sion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 





, on the 17th instant, Resecca, widow of the 
late William Folwell, in the cighty-second year of her 
age ; a valuable member of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


——,on the morning of the 10th instant, Hannan, 
wife of Jacob Ballenger, in the seventy-seventh year of 
her age; a member and overseer of the Western Dis- 
trict Monthly Meeting. 


—, at his residence, at Smithfield, Ohio, on the 
4th instant, Wittiam Woop, in the eighty-seventh year 
of hisage. He wus extensively known as a much be. 
loved minister of our religious Society—his ministry 
being brief, full, and baptising. It may be said of him, 
that he was “ not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.” His life and conduct furnished an 
example, in several particulars, worthy of imitation. At 
the period of life, when it was proper for him to pursue 
temporal business, he was diligent and successful ; yet, 
as the season arrived when he should retire from things 
of this nature, he promptly did so. He was particularly 
cautious to avoid entering into security for others. 
Remarkable he was for punctuality and uprightness in 
all his dealings; and being not less concerned to keep 
up his spiritual accounts, his evening of life was com- 
paratively cloudless; and, as he said near the close, 
he had nothing now to do; evincing the comfortable 
state of his mind by many expressions which he uttered 
in the time of his illnéss ; and being full of faith, and 
full of days, he finished his course with juy. 
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LIAM KITE, 
No. 50 North Fourth Street. 


Entrance on Appletree alley, first door above Fourth. 
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